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Sixty-inch Armco Corrugated Pipe being installed 
for many years of trouble-free service as stream en- 
closure in Butler County, Obie. 




























Se that Tarboro, N.C, shall have depend- 

able, economical storm water disposal for 

many years. Armco storm sewers being in- 
stalled to serve that community. 








ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS: 
ASSOCIATION, Middletown, 
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ITY officials,engineers and 

street contractors are 
rapidly changing their 
ideas about storm sewers. 
Undermined pavements, 
sunken spots and broken surfaces 
around manholes are mute evidence 
that “something's wrong” with the 
kind of pipe in the ground. 

For replacements and in new con- 
struction, cities are ordering the 
product whose unequalled test by 
Nature is 25 years to date. That 
product is Armco Corrugated Iron 
Pipe, made uniformly of pure iron 
continuously since 1906. 

Armco Corrugated Pipe offers 
more than great 
durability and low 
per-yeor cost. It 
offers a new meo- 
sure of safety, se- 
curity and effi- 
cient storm 
water disposal. 

It brings sov- 
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ings in tax money by reducing street 
repairs caused by faulty pipe. Armco 
Corrugated Pipe cannot crack or 
break. Being light and flexible, it is 
easily placed and easily conforms 
to any alignment. 

Under the street, Armco Corrugo- 
ted Pipe makes one long, continu- 
ous, tightly-connected water chan- 
nel free from the danger of leoks 
and breaks that result in under- 
mined, sunken pavements. Nearly 
75,000,000 feet of this champion 
product are in use throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Reasons for the fast-growing 
preference being shown Armco Cor- 
rugated Pipe for storm sewers are 
given in important data compiled 
by the nation-wide group of Armco 
engineers. This factual data will be 
sent ta you on request or will be 
gladly furnished through the Armco 
engineer in your vicinity. Mail the 
coupon —to the Association or the 
nearest member company. 
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An Opportunity and a Task 


EDITORIAL 


It has been said that the flower of youth 
in England goes into the public service, 
whereas in America it goes into private in- 
dustry. If this be true, and it appears to be, 
is it not significant that England excels in 
governmental efficiency and America leads 
in industrial achievement ? 

Since the close of the World War, the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States have been turning out graduates at 
an unprecedented rate. From 1920 to 1928, 
a period during which the population of the 
country increased less than 16 per cent, the 
number of men and women emerging annu- 
ally with degrees from our higher institu- 
tions of learning more than doubled. It 
may be safely assumed that today a larger 
proportion than ever before of the youth of 
the land who are seeking employment for 
the first time are college graduates. Almost 
equally safe is the assumption, in the pres- 
ent business depression, that an unusually 
large number of these graduates find them- 
selves educationally “all dressed up and no 
place to go.” 

Will the ‘public service hereafter draw a 
larger proportion of its recruits from these 
augmented ranks of college graduates? 
That would seem to depend upon a number 
of factors, one of which is the attitude of 
public authorities toward the employment 
of college men and women. Where the offi- 
cial attitude is unfavorable and preference 
is given to graduates of the rough school of 
experience, it is hardly likely that the 
greater supply of college graduates will ma- 
terially change the educational complexion 
of the service. On the other hand, where 
the public authorities are alive to the ad- 
vantages of employing college-trained work- 
ers and welcome them into the service, one 
might expect an increase in the proportion 


of civil servants who are possessors of the 
sheepskin. 

The conditions of entering and rising in 
the public service form another important 
factor. So long as our state and municipal 
governments insist upon employing only 
local residents in the vast majority of posi- 
tions, the flow of college graduates into the 
public service will be retarded. So long, 
moreover, as appointments and promotions 
are obtained largely by political favor 
rather than by merit, college graduates will 
prefer business or seek opportunities for 
public service under private auspices. Fi- 
nally, as Dr. H. W. Dodds pointed out on 
this page some months ago, so long as the 
highest appointive offices may not be 
reached in the regular course of promotion, 
the public service labors under a great 
handicap in competing with private indus- 
try for the ambitious young man just leav- 
ing college halls. Until these conditions are 
remedied, we cannot expect the well-trained 
youth of America to be drawn as by a mag- 
net into governmental work. 

Never before has our public service had 
such an opportunity as now to enlist the 
graduates of our higher institutions of 
learning. The question is: Will the public 
service improve this opportunity by putting 
its house in order for their reception? To 
city managers, who have already done so 
much to professionalize the public service, 
we must look for leadership in this house- 
ordering process. 


Director, BurREAU OF MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Editorial Comment 


Training for Public Careers 


In the signed editorial of this issue, 
William C. Beyer makes some very perti- 
nent observations on the question of 
whether the public service in this country 
can hope to compete with industry for the 
“flower of youth.” Certainly governmental! 
service should attract into its ranks the best 
the country has to offer, but there are at 
present many hurdles between the class 
room and the city hall. They are not in- 
surmountable however and more determina- 
tion should be directed toward their elim- 
ination. 

There can be no doubt that at the pres- 
ent time the trend is pointing distinctly 
upward and the fact that progress is slow 
may be evidence of its certainty. The great 
interest the past few years in the training 
of young men and women both before and 
after entry into the service is a good omen. 
City managers have for a long time recog- 
nized the importance of training and ap- 
prenticeships leading to a career in the pub- 
lic service, and the final report of the com- 
mittee on training of the International City 
Managers’ Association appearing elsewhere 
in this issue marks the beginning of what 
promises to be a noteworthy step. Of espe- 
cial significance is the stress which the re- 
port places on the proposed plan of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association to 
establish a short training course or institute 
for city managers already in active service. 


Toward Better Reporting 


James Madison is credited with having 
said, “A popular government without popu- 
lar information or the means of acquiring 
it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy.” 
If true a century ago it is all the more true 
today and far more applicable, for the prob- 
lems of government have increased at a 
rate approaching a geometrical ratio while 
the capacity of the people to understand 
them has been lagging along in an approxi- 
mate arithmetical ratio. 

Some administrators are content to pass 
over the subject of reporting by saying that 


the ordinary citizen is neither interested in 
nor capable of understanding present day 
governmental processes. There can be little 
question but that the public is more apa- 
thetic toward public questions than we 
should like but their apathy is owing not 
so much to lack of either intelligence or in- 
terest as it is the almost utter failure of 
administrators to report the affairs of gov- 
ernment in a clear and interesting manner. 
To aid the administrator in keeping the 
public informed the National Committee on 
Municipal Reporting has prepared a manu- 
al, Public Reporting. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature on which too little 
has been written and still less practiced. 
C. O. Sherrill and John P. Broome were the 
representatives of the International City 
Managers’ Association on this joint com- 
mittee, the former serving as chairman. 


This Month’s Contributors 


Wuiuttiam C. Beyver—A. B., 1912, Grin- 
nell College; M. A., 1913, University of 
Wisconsin; member of staff, Bureau of 
Municipal Research of Milwaukee, and 
later acting secretary of Board of City 
Service Commissioners of Milwaukee, 1913- 
14; member of staff, Bureau of Municipal 
Research of Philadelphia, 1915-18; assist- 
ant director of the Bureau, 1918-23, and 
director, 1924 to date. 


Fritz Morsterin Marx—<Attended Uni- 
versities of Freiburg, Munich, and Ham- 
burg, receiving the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence from the latter. He is a coun- 
cillor in the administrative committee of 
the Federal Labor Exchange in Hamburg; 
lecturer in the Administrative Academy in 
that city ; and author of a number of books 
and articles dealing with administrative and 
constitutional law. 

Cart H. Cuatrers—Graduate of Kala- 
mazoo College, 1919 ;.graduate student, The 
University of Chicago, 1919-20; city au- 
ditor of Flint, Michigan, 1922-30; director 
of finance, Flint, 1930-31; and since 1929 
secretary of the International Association 
of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers. 
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Training for the City Manager Profession 


FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING 
FOR THE Ciry MANAGER PROFESSION 


The Century Dictionary defines a pro- 
fession in the following terms: “A vocation 
in which a professed knowledge of some de- 
partment of science or learning is used by 
its practical application to affairs of others, 
either in advising, guiding, or teaching 
them, or in serving their interests or wel- 
fare in the practice of an art founded on 
it . . . The word implies professed attain- 
ments in special knowledge, as distinguished 
from mere skill; a practical dealing with 
affairs, as distinguished from mere study or 
investigation; and an application of such 
knowledge to uses for others as a vocation, 
as distinguished from its pursuit for one’s 
own purposes. In professions, strictly so- 
called, a preliminary examination as to 
qualifications is usually demanded by law 
or usage, and a license or other official au- 
thority founded thereon required.” 

To this definition current usage would 
add the thought that those composing the 
profession have a conscious group solidarity 
and develop standards of practice which 
influence the individual members in their 
conduct. 

City MANAGEMENT A PROFESSION 

Though this definition of a profession is 
based upon an analysis of the time honored 
professions, it is significant that the city 
managers have already developed most of 
the recognized earmarks of a profession. 
The city manager himself must have a defi- 
nite knowledge of a systematized body of 
facts, experience, and principles in the field 
of city affairs and public management. The 
city manager's whole task and means of 
livelihood is the practical application of 
this knowledge to the affairs of others in 
serving their interests and welfare. To be 
recognized as a city manager the individual 
must meet certain qualifications, and be- 
comes a member of a conscious and organ- 
ized group which is recognized as such by 
the public and is developing definite stand- 


ards of practice and ethics. 

It is manifestly to the advantage both of 
the public and of city managers that city 
management should develop its full status 
as a profession. The time should come when 
no man will be considered for appointment 
as a city manager unless he has met the 
qualifications for admission into the pro- 
fession. An important step toward this end 
is the definite training of men who plan to 
enter the field of city management, so that 
they may have a broad knowledge of the 
facts, experience, and principles which are 
recognized by experienced managers as es- 
sential. 


THe CoMMITTEE 


It is for this reason that the president of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Stephen B. Story, appointed this com- 
mittee to report on the training for the 
city manager profession. The committee is 
made up partly of city managers and partly 
of those who are now engaged in the train- 
ing of city managers and government ad- 
ministrators. Its personnel is: Luther 
Gulick of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, New York City, chairman; C. A. 
Harrell, city manager of Portsmouth, Ohio ; 
William E. Mosher of Syracuse University ; 
Thomas H. Reed of The University of 
Michigan; Stephen B. Story, city manager 
of Rochester, ex-officio; Bert C. Wells, city 
manager, Wichita, Kansas; Leonard D. 
White of The University of Chicago; and 
Clarence E. Ridley, secretary. 

PRESENT TRAINING CouRSES 

At its first meeting, the committee de- 
cided that a survey should be made of the 
training courses now being offered. Replies 
from inquiries sent to a number of colleges 
and universities indicated that six schools 
offer graduate courses specifically for the 
training of city managers. These schools 
and the year in which the course was first 
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offered are: University of California, 1921; 
University of Michigan, 1914; Training 
School for Public Service of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and National Institute 
of Public Administration, 1911; Stanford 
University, 1921; Syracuse University, 
1924; Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1924. 

Other universities offering courses which 
they consider suitable preparation for city 
managership are as follows: The University 
of Chicago, University of Cincinnati, Har- 
vard University, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Ohio State University, 
University of Southern California, and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A general survey of the courses offered 
discloses that there is considerable variation 
in the content of the courses and in the 
emphasis of the training. A study also of 
the development of curricula indicates that 
there has been a gradual growth both 
through the inclusion of technical subjects 
and through the greater emphasis of prob- 
lems of overhead management and finance. 

It is obvious that there is need for a 
closer definition of the minimum content 
and of the ideal content of training courses 
in city management. This cannot be worked 
out satisfactorily without a more precise 
analysis and definition of the normal and 
special work required of city managers in 
the discharge of their duties. For this rea- 
son, the committee has taken no action 
with respect to the content or method of 
courses now being offered by the various 
schools other than to emphasize (1) that 
such courses should stress the problem of 
management, (2) that contact with oper- 
ating departments and field studies should 
be a conspicuous part of the training, and 
(3) that this formal training should be sup- 
plemented by actual experience before the 
graduates attempt entrance into the profes- 
sion, if they are otherwise sufficiently ma- 
ture for this step, or into the lower admin- 
istrative posts which offer eventual promo- 
tion to city management. 


Propucts oF TRAINING 


Training for the public service has been 
carried on over a period of twenty years in 


spite of the manifest lack of any general 
public demand for trained personnel. The 
training courses have been undertaken 
frankly as pioneer, experimental projects 
in the belief that there would be a definite 
career for a few trained men immediately 
and that in years to come the development 
of such a nucleus would prove of great 
value in advancing the cause of public ad- 
ministration. In order to bring together 
some indication of the results of this work 
the committee circularized the institutions 
and secured replies from the six more im- 
portant schools giving definite courses in 
city management. It is reported that 
twenty-nine of the graduates of these train- 
ing courses have held, or are now holding 
positions either as city manager or assist- 
ant city manager. Of the 355 additional 
graduates of five of these schools (Univer- 
sity of California not reporting other occu- 
pations), 84 are in government positions 
other than city manager, 70 are connected 
with bureaus of governmental research, 27 
are with civic organizations, 38 are teachers, 
59 are in business, 28 are pursuing further 
studies, and the occupation of 49 is un- 
known. These statistics do not include 
some 2,000 part-time students completing 
sections of the work. 

It is the feeling of this committee that 
these statistics, though they cannot in the 
nature of the case be at all complete, are 
none the less significant. It appears that 
we are still on the threshold of training for 
public service, at least in the field of ad- 
ministration per se, and that the great bulk 
of those appointed to administrative posts 
is still made up of individuals who are not 
specifically trained for the work —a fact 
which is fully corroborated from other 
sources. In this regard there apparently has 
been little advance in the past generation. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN ADMINISTRATION 


Experience in city government is an in- 
dispensable part in the training of city ad- 
ministrators. This has been recognized from 
the start by the city managers and by those 
responsible for the development of training 
courses. In the belief that the training of 
qualified men would serve to advance the 
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standards and the reputation of the pro- 
fession, various city managers in all parts 
of the country have co-operated with the 
training schools in accepting students of 
administration as internes or apprentices, 
without pay for a period of from three to 
six months, and have assumed personal re- 
sponsibility for seeing that these internes 
were given an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the various practical prob- 
lems of city management. In some cases 
managers also have found it desirable to 
appoint such internes as members of their 
staffs on salary with a view to the further 
development of their knowledge and experi- 
ence. Several men have entered the city 
manager profession through this channel of 
training and experience. 

In order to determine the extent to which 
training of this sort may be expanded in 
the immediate future, the committee wrote 
to 408 city managers in the United States. 
Of the 144 replying, 99 were favorable, 27 
unfavorable, and 18 noncommittal to the 
idea of taking into their organization a 
young man planning to make city manager- 
ship his career either as an assistant or in 
some other position offering the kind of ex- 
perience which would tend to prepare him 
for city managership. 

Of the managers favorable to the idea, 17 
indicated their willingness to take such a 
man into their organization, but only 8 of 
this number would pay salaries at the start. 
Of the remaining managers favorable to the 
idea, 14 already have assistants, 62 cannot 
put an assistant or an apprentice on their 
staffs because of local conditions, while 6 
managers are noncommittal on this point. 
Under local conditions, the following rea- 
sons were given: “city too small,” “no need 
for such a man,” “opposition to bringing in 
outside man,” “no money available for ap- 
prentice’s salary,” and “charter permits em- 
ployment of local man only.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR City MANAGERSHIP 


Ninety-five of the 144 city managers re- 
plying to the questionnaire set forth the 
previous training, qualifications, and special 
knowledge which they would prescribe for 
one preparing for city management. Fifty- 
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six of the 95 managers specified university 
education; 4 graduate work in public ad- 
ministration; and 19 would require engi- 
neering experience, making a total of 79, or 
83 per cent specifying a college or univer- 
sity education as the chief requirement. 
Fifty of the 73 city managers in cities 
under 25,000 population would require an 
engineering education, while in cities over 
25,000 only 5 managers out of the 22 reply- 
ing mentioned engineering as the logical 
background. In cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation, the majority of managers specified 
education in public administration with ex- 
perience in municipal work. As to personal 
qualities, 17 managers stressed the impor- 
tance of personality, 5 tact and ability to 
meet the public, and several managers 
mentioned such other qualifications as in- 
tegrity, energy, courtesy, and patience. 


CoNCLUSION 


It seems evident to the committee that 
since the demand for apprentices is rather 
limited, it would be inadvisable at this time 
to encourage an increase in the rate of 
training men specifically for city manage- 
ment. The committee was of the opinion, 
however, that the present demand warrants 
a continuation of such training courses as 
are now being offered by the several col- 
leges and universities. 

In the opinion of the committee the most 
needed forward step in training for the 
profession of city management is the estab- 
lishment by the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association of a short training course 
or institute for city managers already in 
active service. We recommend, therefore, 
that the secretary further develop the plans 
for such a course and after approval of the 
executive committee that a request be made 
of one of the foundations for a grant to en- 
able the Association to undertake such a 
training course for a three-year trial period. 
We believe that the subjects discussed at 
such an institute should be presented en- 
tirely from the point of view of manage- 
ment; that is, with emphasis upon super- 
vision, direction, and control. 

Though the time will doubtless come 
when there can be a closer definition of the 
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qualifications which shall entitle an indi- 
vidual to membership in the recognized 
profession of city management, we believe 
that it is at the present time somewhat 
premature to elaborate plans to this end. 
We feel that the recent changes in the con- 


LuTHER GULICK, chairman 


C. A. HARRELL 
W. E. MosHer 
Tuomas H. Reep 


stitution of the Association raising the 
standards of active membership is a step in 
the right direction. We anticipate that the 
establishment of the training institute al- 
ready mentioned will serve further to ad- 
vance the cause of the profession. 


Bert C. WELLS 

Leonarp D. WHITE 

STEPHEN B. Story, ex-officio 
CLARENCE E. RIpLey, secretary 


Improving Municipal Reporting 
Technique 


The National Committee on Municipal Reporting, after a two-year 
study, presents its specifications for drafting municipal reports and makes 
recommendations for the administration of public reporting. The mate- 
rial in this article is taken from the committee report just published. 


If reporting to the public is to be made 
more effective the material reported should 
be related to a definite line of past accom- 
plishments and present problems. It should 
have news value and therefore be published 
promptly after the end of the period cov- 
ered, and it should conclude by proposing 
future programs of civic work. The infor- 
mation presented should reveal organiza- 
tion, services, personnel, facilities, and re- 
sults. 

What agencies perform the public serv- 
ices? Who is responsible for running the 
city hall and its officers? To what use may 
the citizen put the municipal services? 
What does the citizen get for his taxes and 
his effort? Organization and personnel are 
necessary as a background to understand 
public services; and the cost must be 
known to appreciate the financial effect. 

Exact units of measurement must be used 


1Public Reporting, with special reference to An- 
nual, Departmental, and Current Reports of Munici- 
palities. By the National Committee on Municipal 
Reporting—C. O. Sherrill, chairman; Clarence E. 
Ridley, vice-chairman; and Wylie Kilpatrick, secre- 
tary. Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, 1931. Pp. 158. 


whenever comparative data are reported. 
Four types of measuring units now may be 
utilized at least experimentally in reporting 
the results of administration: (a) observ- 
able demonstrations of social values, (b) 
non-cost units of performance, (c) unit 
costs of operation, and (d) savings or losses 
from commercial enterprises. 

Comparisons between different periods of 
the same city as well as between different 
cities are of value, but any hint or evidence 
of propaganda in the report will at once 
destroy its utility. 

Data should be analyzed according to 
significant elements and condensed so as to 
produce a clear-cut picture and secure a 
favorable reaction. This implies the neces- 
sity of pointing out the relation between 
different classes of data and the insertion 
of brief tables in the text as supporting in- 
formation. To attract the reader’s atten- 
tion the subject matter should be broken 
up by pictures which portray a story or il- 
lustrate the text. Other devices such as the 
use of a summary at the very outset of the 
report, and the use of curves, bar charts, and 
circles make for attractiveness. Organiza- 
tion charts can be used to advantage to 
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1931] UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
show officers and functions in relation to 
work performed and cost. However, exces- 
sive use of graphic reporting turns the re- 
port into a “picture puzzle-book,” making 
reading difficult because the continuity of 
the text is broken too often. Finally, the 
subject matter must be presented in a clear, 
simple language devoid of the terminology 
of a technician. 

It is suggested that the contents of the 
report be arranged in the following order: 
the citizen—his share in the municipal job; 
general administration, including personnel 
and structure, the work of the general de- 
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partments, and the staff agencies serving 
other departments; service agencies; and 
the city tomorrow—pending municipal 
plans. This outline is merely suggestive 
and it may have to be changed from year 
to year. The specifications for departmental 
and functional reports based upon the 
above outline of contents are set forth in 
detail under the following headings: gen- 
eral government, general staff agencies, edu- 
cational functions, social welfare functions, 
public safety functions, and public works 
and utility service. 


Unemployment in the German Cities 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX, J. D. 


Divisional Chief, State Public Welfare Department, Hamburg, Germany 


The result of the last German general 
elections of September, 1930, has brought 
Germany into the spotlight of public in- 
terest in the whole world. It is commonly 
known that the winners of these elections 
were the extreme radicals: the communist 
and the Hitlerite parties. Since then Hitler 
has gained a kind of world-wide publicity 
by the busy activity of the hyenas of the 
battle-field, some correspondents of leading 
newspapers abroad, while the growth of the 
communist faction in the federal parlia- 
ment, though as important as the Hitlerite 
success, soon seemed to be forgotten. The 
reason is evident. By concentrating the at- 
tention of the public to one feature and by 
describing the Hitlerite party as a belliger- 
ent “fascist” organization with chauvinistic 
aims not far from controlling the gov- 
ernment, some naughty children of God’s 
earthly kindergarten acquired a brilliant 
issue for further keeping down the progress 
of disarmament negotiations, though it is 
difficult to find out in the somewhat con- 
fused Hitlerite foreign policy program one 
point where it really deviates from the 
generally approved Stresemann line of les- 
sening the burden of Versailles by peace- 


ful means. Moreover, as a very large num- 
ber of those voters who emotionally sup- 
ported Hitler in the last general elections 
are not convinced Hitlerites, the party lead- 
er is confronted by the necessity either to 
steer a reasonable political course or to see 
his influence upon the “amicable” sup- 
porters melting away in the next elections. 

This situation must be mentioned be- 
cause in discussing one of the present main 
problems of the German cities we have to 
be aware of the whole internal political 
background and therefore have to look be- 
hind the curtain of newspaper information. 
Whoever looks behind this curtain will dis- 
cover in the first few moments that the re- 
sult of the last general elections was not a 
symbol of the revival of “nationalism,” 
but the clear sign of something like a 
nervous breakdown of wide groups of the 
German people, caused by a general situa- 
tion which is marked by the financial pres- 
sure of reparation debts, by the bleeding 
wounds at the Eastern frontier, by the deep 
disappointment about the discouragingly 
slow action in the field of disarmament, and 
by unemployment in such a scope as was 
never experienced before. No wonder that 
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in this situation which is rather similar to 
the condition in 1918, when a starving peo- 
ple got to the end of physical and psychical 
strength, the desperate masses tend to split 
into the extremes where they expect a new 
gospel of social paradise on earth. No won- 
der again that the German cities in which 
unemployment has its natural stronghold 
among the urban population—and there- 
fore relief work is growing to be the pre- 
dominant function of local government— 
had increasingly to face terrifying financial 
and administrative difficulties during the 
last two years of economic depression while 
the political ground on which the communi- 
ties are built is permanently wavering. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—A Worip ProslemM 


Experience has taught the German cities 
that a single urban community is unable to 
remove efficiently the causes of unemploy- 
ment within the community. It must be 
borne in mind that unemployment is not 
a social phenomenon beyond the sphere of 
economical causalities but a proof that 
something is rotten in Denmark. Denmark 
means the economical condition of the 
whole world—and how can a single com- 
munity successfully devote itself to better 
the whole world? 

Let us go to the meat of the problem. 
Pacifists, professors, social reformers, and 
administrators are hailing the increasing 
efforts in fighting against waste of any 
kind. We are living in a new era of dis- 
coveries, in the era of discovering waste. 
But in spite of this fact we are a little bit 
timid in applying the concept of waste to 
free economical competition. On the con- 
trary, mankind seems to believe that free 
economical competition is the godly dy- 
namic power which harmonizes demand and 
supply and which makes thorough national 
and international planning superfluous. But 
can we expect harmony from the caprices 
of the wild mustang competition? Of 
course, competition stimulates engineering 
and mechanization, and we glorify the prog- 
ress of technique; meanwhile we do not 
know what to do with those legions of work- 
ers who are set free by machines producing 
cheaper than manual labor. Furthermore, 


competition is keenly interested in widening 
markets by establishing higher standards 
of living, and on the peak of our formal 
civilization we feel very superior to the 
Neanderthal men who had no hot water, no 
radio, no electric light in their cave apart- 
ments ; but are we really happier today than 
they were? 

We outlaw war as a means of interna- 
tional politics; but we legalize the war of 
all against all in economics while the vic- 
tims of this war are generously brought into 
the care of charity. Even in those questions 
where modern statesmen had the oppor- 
tunity to free themselves from obsolete 
schemes of thinking they obsequiously fol- 
lowed the old trail of short-sighted “‘com- 
mercialism.” For instance, international 
committees of experts found Germany able 
to pay reparations if she would increase 
her exports. In order to compete on foreign 
markets the German industrialist cuts 
down the wages of labor beneath the mini- 
mum of existence which automatically 
causes a corresponding growth of the bur- 
den of social relief borne by the taxpayers as 
a while, and compels the British and the 
American industrialists who do not want to 
surrender on the foreign markets to “ration- 
alize” their system of production in the 
same way, thus creating just the same re- 
sults—and the circulus vitiosus is complete. 

These brief remarks may remind us of 
the mutual interdependence not only of 
communities but even of nations and the 
appalling lack of organized group planning 
and international co-operation in the field 
of economics. The challenge of the whole 
situation is strongly felt by the German 
cities all the more as local authorities are 
under the impression that the present eco- 
nomic depression is not a transitory phase 
of a “business cycle” but caused by the 
social disorganization of the world based on 
the dogma that the selfish private interest 
of money-making competitive individuals is 
self-controlling and a more useful institu- 
tion than responsible group activity and 
collaboration of nations. More than ten 
years of fruitless international debates on 
political safety have proved that there is 
little hope for international negotiations 
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with regard to economical safety of the 
average citizen. The German cities there- 
fore believe that unemployment will last to 
be the cardinal problem confronting local 
government. 

SomE EXPERIENCES OF THE GERMAN CITIES 

It is a commonplace that the only way 
for an urban community to mitigate as far 
as possible the distress caused by local un- 
employment is by measures which are part 
of a reasonable general plan, the make-up 
of which depends on the actual condition in 
the community. In considering some of the 
more important possible measures we soon 
will discover that the value of each of them 
is limited. 

1. Stimulating industry by giving public 
loans or subventions, to enable industry to 
employ as many workers as possible on such 
a scale that those workers are earning suffi- 
cient wages to be self-supporting has, under 
local aspect, its great dangers because of 
the lack of efficient control of industry and, 
therefore, of uncertainty about the useful- 
ness of the whole action. Moreover, a grant 
system encourages unjust preference and 
perhaps even corruption. 

2. In realizing its annual building pro- 
gram the urban community can pay atten- 
tion to creating employment of seasonal 
character in slack times. Of course, this 
point does not count very much if slack 
times as in present days cover the whole 
course of the year. 

3. The idea of special public works for 
those who are out of employment is today 
in the front-line of public interest. There is 
no doubt that employment of needy persons 
is much more useful than any other kind of 
relief even if relief is liberally given. It is 
a fact proved by the experience of the Ger- 
man cities that the average homo sapiens of 
our days has unlearned what may be called 
the culture of leisure. Unemployment in the 
long run demoralizes even the best type of 
men in spite of all charity, thus undermining 
society by spreading destructive nihilism 
over the whole country and giving birth to 
an atmosphere of revolution. Besides the 
ethical, educational, and social worth of em- 
ployment, it often has been mentioned that 
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public works produce valuable economical 
assets for the use of the community. This 
is generally true although it depends to 
some extent on the kind of works selected 
and set about by the local authorities. 

However, the matter is not so simple as 
it seems. If, for instance, a local authority 
under its own management builds an ur- 
gently necessary road by needy unem- 
ployed persons which otherwise may have 
been left to a private contractor, it is very 
likely that this contractor who had some 
chance to get the order concerning the pend- 
ing object, now is compelled to lay off the 
corresponding number of his own employ- 
ees—so that there is no change in the gen- 
eral condition of local unemployment. This 
consideration has led to the postulate that 
public works for the main purpose of pro- 
curing jobs for needy unemployed should be 
of so-called additional character, i. e., those 
works should not be so urgent that they 
actually would be carried out at any rate. 
It is apparent, however, that the more a 
public work is of additional character the 
less it will be “valuable” from the point of 
view of the city treasurer. In other words 
the concept of purely economical produc- 
tion of valuable assets has to be dethroned 
in the mind of any local committee, the 
main task of which is to provide employ- 
ment for needy jobless persons, and has to 
give way to the ideal of public assistance 
to those who are in distress. 

4. It goes without saying that out-door 
relief should be given liberally to those un- 
employed who find no place in public works 
according to centralized planning but on the 
basis of decentralized case work methods. 
The national government or the states must 
have a reasonable share in the financial bur- 
den, as unemployment is a national prob- 
lem, either by organizing a comprehensive 
unemployment insurance or by adequate 
grants-in-aid. Well-administered public 
labor exchanges with trained personnel free 
from the influence of political patronage as 
they exist in England and in Germany can 
be the natural confederates of local govern- 
ment in lessening the pressure of local un- 
employment. 








Measuring Street Sanitation Activities 


The Committee on Uniform Street Sanitation Records is engaged in 
installing its records and cost accounting proposals in a number of cities. 
This article is based on the first installation just completed in Brunswick, 


Georgia.' 


An installation of street sanitation rec- 

ords consists of introducing the following: 

(1) Daily field reports for all work per- 
formed and equipment used. 

(2) Equipment records showing the per- 
formance and costs of operating each 
piece of equipment. 

(3) Cost records by means of which the 
daily field reports, equipment rec- 
ords, and other accounting forms can 
be compiled into total and unit costs 
of the work done. 

(4) A complaint procedure insuring that 
every complaint will be investigated 
with dispatch. 

(5) Monthly statements of work and 
costs, of man hour’ production, of 
services performed, and of com- 
plaints; showing in each case how 
accomplishment compares with a pre- 
determined standard. 


STANDARD WorK Units EmMpPpLovep 


The system installed in Brunswick em- 
ployed the work units which the Committee 
on Uniform Street Sanitation Records has 
established for standard use throughout the 
country. The work units tested in this in- 
stallation are: 

(1) Street Cleaning—the “cleaning mile,” 
that is, a mile of street cleaned once 
by beat patrol and machine sweep- 
ing, which are the only methods em- 
ployed. The same unit is also ap- 
plicable to broom gang, machine 
flushing, and hose cleaning. 

(2) Street Sweepings Removal—(a) ‘‘cu- 
bic yards of sweepings removed,” 
and (b) “cubic yards removed per 
cleaning mile.” 

(3) Catch Basin Cleaning—(a) “cubic 

1Eprtor’s Nore: Installations of street sanitation 
records are being made by the research staff of The 
International City Managers’ Association. 


yards of cleanings removed,” and 
(b) “number of catch basins cleaned.” 

(4) Garbage and Trash Removal—"cu- 
bic yards removed.” Tons removed 
is a supplementary unit when weights 
can be made of each load. 

(5) Night Soil Removal—'cubic yards 
removed.” 

(6) Dead Animals Removed — “number 
of animals” of the following classifi- 
cation: dogs, cats, chickens, goats, 
hogs, and cattle. 

(7) Refuse Disposal—"“cubic yards” and 
“tons” as in removal. 


Work ProGrRAmM AND Unit Cost STANDARDS 


A work program for the entire year for 
each of the above activities shows the total 
work for each operation to be done during 
the year expressed in terms of work units, 
unit cost standards, and total cost. The 
amount of work to be done is based on an 
analysis of the present schedule of opera- 
tions and the estimates of the city manager 
and street and sanitation superintendents. 
Schedules of sizes of routes and frequency 
of work therefore support the work pro- 
gram for the year. 

The unit cost standards represent the 
minimum unit cost at which Brunswick 
may be expected to perform its work. Thus, 
they may serve the officials of Brunswick 
as a standard throughout the entire year to 
guide them in evaluating actual perform- 
ance. It was necessary to post all of the 
records from January 1 to the time of the 
installation in order to set up these unit 
cost standards. The total costs on the work 
program were then computed by multiply- 
ing the unit cost standard by the amount 
of work to be done. Ordinarily many of 
the unit cost standards should vary from 
month to month but the system must oper- 
ate a year or two before such refinements 
can be attained. 
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During the course of the year, a monthly 
work and cost statement will indicate 
whether the work program is being com- 
plied with and the extent to which actual 
unit costs conform to the unit cost stand- 
ards. This monthly statement provides the 
city manager and the street sanitation offi- 
cials with a control over each of the opera- 
tions listed. If the work or unit costs do 
not conform to the estimates and standards, 
the detailed cost records are analyzed to 
determine the cause therefor. The sched- 
ules of work or methods can then be revised 
on the basis of the facts provided by this 
installation. 


ConTROL Over COMPLAINTS AND 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


To improve the method of handling citi- 
zens’ complaints and requests for special 


services, a new complaint record was in- 
stalled. This record provides the name and 
address of the complainant and spaces for 
checking the type of complaint or the type 
of special service. The form is printed in 
duplicate ; the first copy being given to the 
investigator and the second remaining in 
the office as a control. If it is a citizen’s 
complaint, the investigator will state in de- 
tail in the space provided who was at fault 
and the action taken. 

At the end of the month, these complaint 
reports are compiled and entered on a spe- 
cial form which shows the cause of com- 
plaints and whether they are justified. With 
this analysis at hand, the officials will have 
a barometer of citizen satisfaction with 
their work and will be able to identify the 
causes of complaints. 


Methods of Reducing Delinquent Taxes 


BY CARL H. CHATTERS 


Former Director of Finance, City of Flint, Michigan 


There is no mystery about the methods 
and procedure which should be followed to 
insure the prompt collection of delinquent 
taxes. The following principles seem to be 
fundamental : 

1. The tax must not be greater than the 
property can bear. 

2. The whole procedure of budgeting, 
tax levying, tax collection, the sale and re- 
demption of the property must be based 
on a plan with the various steps in logical 
order. All duties of the tax collector should 
be mandatory.’ 

3. The person collecting the taxes must 
be a collector and not a receiver. 

4. The tax collector should be part of 
the administration and responsible to the 
head of it. 

5. Installment payments should be per- 
mitted according to local conditions. 





1See Carl H. Chatters, The Enforcement of Real 
Estate Tax Liens. Municipal Administration Service, 
Publication No. 10 


6. Penalties must be properly applied 
and tax sales held at an early date. 

7. Procedure should be based upon nor- 
mal economic conditions. 

Taxpayers are less hesitant to pay 
charges which seem fair and reasonable 
than assessments that appear as undue bur- 
dens. It has always been assumed that any 
tax legally levied could ultimately be col- 
lected but the present attitude of the tax- 
payers and tax certificate purchasers indi- 
cates that the old theory does not hold. 
Many property owners have come to realize 
that the taxes on their property are such 
a burden that they had better lose the prop- 
erty than pay the taxes. This is especially 
true where large assessments for local dis- 
trict improvements have been made in cities 
and in newly developed areas adjacent 
thereto. Innumerable instances to prove 
this contention have been recited to the 
writer on many occasions in the past few 
weeks. The purchasers of delinquent tax 
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liens and certificates have, in the past, fur- 
nished the funds represented by the taxes 
which the property owners could not or 
would not pay. The activities of such pur- 
chasers now have been curtailed because 
the investment has been made less attrac- 
tive by cumulative delinquency and by 
unreasonable special improvement taxes. 
The tax title buyer, as he is called, does not 
want property on his hands. If the taxes 
are so cumbersome that the owner may not 
redeem, the tax sale will not offer an at- 
traction to any one. A growing volume of 
delinquent taxes, according to a report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, indicates “either a breakdown of the 
tax administrative system at a vital point 
or a burden of taxation approaching a con- 
fiscatory level. If the former, prompt, but 
not necessarily heroic, measures are neces- 
sary ; but if the situation indicates a burden 
of taxation beyond the capacity of the com- 
munity, a prompt retrenchment of expendi- 
tures to permit the reduction of taxes is in 
order.”’? 


Tax CoLLEcTION PROCEDURE 


The procedure relating to the levying and 
collection of taxes must be properly planned 
so that the assessed valuation of the taxing 
district may be determined before the 
budget is made and the tax rate fixed im- 
mediately after the adoption of the budget 
or at the same time. It is fundamental that 
the collection of taxes should begin on the 
first day of the fiscal year of the munici- 
pality. It is advisable, where possible, to 
sell the liens for delinquent taxes during 
the same year in which the taxes are levied 
so as to prevent an accumulation of delin- 
quent taxes that will discourage the owner 
of the property and make it impossible for 
anyone to purchase a tax lien with safety. 
If the sale cannot be held during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it should take place as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

The amount of penalty to be added to a 
tax when it first becomes delinquent is one 

2Local Fiscal Problems, Fourth edition, Revised 
Pamphlet No. 1, Finance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, p. 15. 


of the most important points in the consid- 
eration of a tax collection procedure. To 
prevent any great delinquency, the first 
penalty added should be heavy, that is, at 
least 5 or 6 per cent, and the interest added 
subsequently should be far above local bank 
interest rates, probably about 1 per cent 
per month. If the initial penalty can be 
made larger, then there is more probability 
that those who are able to pay or borrow 
will take care of their taxes before they 
are delinquent. 

When the tax has become delinquent and 
the first penalty applied, it has been the 
custom of tax collectors to make no further 
efforts until the time of the tax sale. At 
this point, the criticism of the present 
methods and official action can be justly 
made. There is no reason why a tax col- 
lector should not notify delinquent tax- 
payers frequently the same as a private en- 
terprise sends statements to all of its cus- 
tomers according to their balances in its 
accounts receivable ledgers. Some cities 
have experimented with sending such no- 
tices and have found that they brought re- 
sults. Smaller communities have used the 
telephone to advantage. Newspaper adver- 
tisements used to notify taxpayers that 
some of their debts are past due may be 
desirable. While the pre-billing of taxes 
may not be considered a part of this dis- 
cussion, the more progressive cities have 
already adopted this policy and find that it 
increases their collections, decreases the 
number of people calling in person at the 
tax office, and renders a service to the com- 
munity in a business-like manner. Pre- 
billing is mandatory in the state of Vir- 
ginia and it should be practiced by the 
political subdivisions of all the states. 


INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS 


Lent D. Upson has stated that “the meth- 
ods used for collectihg taxes in American 
cities are archaic and similar business prac- 
tices would not be tolerated in the collec- 
tion of charges made by privately owned 
utilities. This may be elaborated by say- 
ing that if private business enterprises were 
no more energetic, systematic, or interested 
in the collection of their accounts receiv- 
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able than many tax collectors are in their 
efforts to collect municipal funds, then cer- 
tainly nearly every private business enter- 
prise would have ceased to exist for want 
of available cash. 

Installment buying leads to installment 
payments. America has the habit. Why, 
then, is a home owner given his water bill 
or electric light bill monthly or quarterly 
but, in most jurisdictions, forced to pay his 
taxes, a far greater sum, in one or two pay- 
ments? Publicly and privately owned util- 
ities have adjusted collection procedure to 
meet modern needs. The Federal govern- 
ment collects income taxes in four install- 
ments. But municipalities take the home 
owner’s largest single yearly expense and 
ask him to pay in full. The average home 
owner does not build up a reserve to meet 
his taxes. If his tax bill can be paid from 
his current income, the chances of collec- 
tion are better. Officials will contend that 
the cost of installment collections would 
be great. Perhaps so, but it is a needed 
service and the added cost in many cases 
could be offset by the introduction of new 
economies and modern machinery. It is 
encouraging to note that new city charters 
provide for frequent collection periods. 


ELECTED oR APPOINTED Tax COLLECTORS 


The fact that tax collecting officials are 
elected by popular vote instead of being 
chosen by the mayor, city manager, or di- 
rector of finance on the merit basis, con- 
tributes in many cases to inefficiency. If 
elected, they are likely to feel that they 
have no connection with the administrative 
officers who are appointed, when in reality 
they should have a direct responsibility to 
the administrative head of the government 
and be subject to removal by him for fail- 
ure to do their duty. 

Too many elected treasurers feel that it 
is better to sit idly by and wait for collec- 
tions than to risk political trouble by en- 
forcing payments. A state commission, ap- 
pointed some years ago in Ohio to study 
the tax problem, reported that tax delin- 


3The Practice of Municipal Administration (1926), 
p. 128. 


quency was largely due to the lack of effort 
on the part of collecting officials. 


Tue Depression AND DELINQUINCY 


As evidence of that fact that more taxes 
might be coilected if officials performed 
their duties, provided the penalties and 
sales were properly planned, the following 
facts are cited: 

The state of Michigan in May, 1931, will 
sell about 400,000 pieces of property for 
delinquent taxes levied in 1928. Everyone 
is aware that business conditions in 1928 
and during most of 1929 were good and 
that most property owners could have paid 
their taxes in those years had they tried or 
desired to do so; yet it is a fact that large 
owners of real estate and individual owners 
chose to use the money which they had at 
that time for further investments or specu- 
lation in real estate or stocks instead of 
using available funds for the payment of 
taxes. The amount of property being sold 
for taxes of 1928 and 1929 is ample proof 
that such payments were not made. 

During the present economic depression, 
the legislative bodies in various states and 
municipalities have been besieged with re- 
quests to waive penalties and decrease in- 
terest rates on delinquent taxes. This seems 
to be a rather dangerous tendency because 
effective means are needed at the present 
time to encourage the payment of such obli- 
gations. It is undoubtedly true that many 
people cannot pay at the present time, but 
if the laws are permitted to become lax 
now, then those who are able to pay when 
prosperity has returned will withhold pay- 
ment of their taxes to an even greater de- 
gree than they did in 1928 and 1929. When 
it is difficult to collect taxes the collection 
methods should be strengthened instead of 
weakened. 

In conclusion, the collection of taxes is 
an important duty which a municipality as- 
signs to some individual. The state should 
provide him with the proper tools in the 
form of clear and effective laws; the citi- 
zens at large and the responsible governing 
authority should see that the tax collector 
uses these tools fearlessly, efficiently, and 
economically. 
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The Special Problem for this Issue— 


The Administration of Delinquent 
Tax Collections 


The economic depression has resulted in a considerable increase in the 
amount of delinquent taxes in nearly all of the cities reporting, and has 
brought to light defects in both tax laws and administration, although 
many cities pre-bill, and use the telephone, newspapers, letters, and per- 
sonal calls in following up delinquent taxpayers. Some city managers and 
tax collectors believe taxpayers should be allowed to make payments in 
monthly installments and that the penalty should be increased. 


Summary of Practice in Twenty-Nine 
Cities 

In seven of the twenty-nine cities reporting 
from seventeen different states, the chief tax col- 
lector is an elective county officer, and in Ro- 
anoke, Virginia, an elective city officer; in ten 
cities he is appointed by the city manager; in 
Long Beach, California, by the manager with 
the approval of the council; in eight cities by 
the council; in Rochester, New York, by the 
comptroller, and in Kansas City, Missouri, by 
the director of finance. 

The amount of delinquency varies from about 
1.5 per cent four months after taxes became de- 
linquent in Portland, Maine, to about 39 per 
cent at the end of the 1930 tax year in Astoria, 
Oregon. In the majority of cities reporting the 
delinquency at the close of the tax year varies 
from 3 to 7 per cent of the total amount due. 
As might naturally be expected the percentage 
of delinquency is higher for 1930 than for 1929, 
in practically all the cities reporting and in all 
cities tax collection was found more difficult in 
1930 than in the previous year. 

In the majority of the cities taxes are pre- 
billed and mailed to property owners. In Roches- 
ter, New York, tax bills are sent upon request, 
and in Hamilton, Ohio, bills are mailed for per- 
sonal property taxes only. In ten of the twenty- 
nine cities taxes are payable in one amount, in 
twelve cities they may be paid in two install- 
ments, in West Palm Beach, Florida, in five in- 
stallments, and in Kingsport, Tennessee, in ten 
installments. Taxpayers in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, may pay taxes in installments at any 
time they please, each payment being discounted 
or increased with a penalty according to the 
date of payment. In New London, Connecticut, 
the number of installments in which payments 
may be made is left to the discretion of the col- 
lector, while in Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 


part payments are occasionally taken but the 
fact not advertised. 

The period during which taxes may be paid 
without penalty varies from one to four months 
except in West Palm Beach, Florida, where the 
period is five months, and in Hamilton, Ohio, 
where six months are allowed. Comparatively few 
cities grant a discount for prompt payment of 
taxes. In Bluefield and Hinton, West Virginia, 
a discount of 2% per cent is allowed for prompt 
payment, in Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 1 per 
cent is allowed for payment the first month after 
taxes become due, and one-half per cent the sec- 
ond month, while in Salisbury, North Carolina, 2 
per cent is allowed the first month, 1 per cent the 
second month, and one-half per cent the third 
month. In West Palm Beach, Florida, a discount 
of 2 to 1 per cent is allowed; in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 2 to one-half per cent; and in 
Kansas City, Missouri, a discount of 6 per cent 
is granted for payment the first month. 

The penalties for delinquency vary from 1 per 
cent per month to 10 per cent of the amount due. 
In eight cities the penalty is 1 per cent per month. 
In Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 1 per cent is 
added the first month, 1% per cent the second, 
2 per cent the third, 2% per cent the fourth, the 
property is sold the fifth month, and thereafter 
the penalty is 12 per cent interest and the cost 
of advertising to the date of redemption. In 
Roanoke, Virginia, 5 per cent for a time and then 
6 per cent on the gross amount due until all is 
paid; in Pasadena, 5 per cent, one dollar for 
advertising, 10 per cent per year for five years 
after the sale, and an additional 7 per cent in- 
terest from the date of the sale to the date of 
redemption; and in Atchison, Kansas, 5 per cent 
of the total amount due upon defaulting of the 
first installment regardless of whether or not the 
second installment is paid on time, and after six 
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months, 15 per cent. The penalty in New London, 
Connecticut, is 6 per cent per annum for the first 
six months, 10 per cent per annum for the second 
six months, and 12 per cent thereafter. In eight 
cities there is an initial penalty of 10 per cent, 
with the addition of costs of advertising and sale 
in most cases. 


Tax Map of City Helpful 
By L. B. Aycocx 
City Manager, Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


In order that all property will be listed for tax- 
ation and no property listed twice a map of the 
city showing each street is kept up to date. Per- 
sonal property and real estate are listed in sepa- 
rate books, and considerable attention is given to 
the assessment and collection of the personal 
property taxes before much is done on the real 
estate lists. The tax collector, who is appointed 
by the city manager, uses every means of collec- 
tion within his power and then promptly turns 
delinquent taxes over to the legal department 
The provision of the state law requiring the fore- 
closure of sales certificates in eighteen months 
is closely followed. 





Persistency and Equality Yield Results 
By James E. Bartow 

City Manager, Portland, Maine 
When personal property taxes become delin- 
quent constables are sent to collect or to seize 
and sell property. Real estate upon which taxes 
are delinquent is advertised for sale and sold at 
public auction about four months after the tax 
becomes delinquent. Persistency and equality in 
the enforcement of the law have resulted in the 
collection of a relatively large percentage of the 
taxes due before they become delinquent. At the 
end of the tax year 1928 only $281 of a total levy 
of $3,803,905 was uncollected. The constables 
do not hesitate to enforce the law; if poll taxes 

are not paid a jail sentence is imposed. 





Newspapers and Telephone Calls 
Effective 


By S. F. CHESHIRE 
Assessor and Tax Collector, Pasadena, California 


Letters, bills, telephone calls, newspapers, and 
personal collectors are utilized in the collection 
of taxes, with the result that delinquency at the 
close of each tax year amounts to from 3% to 
4% per cent. Certificates of sale of property 
upon which taxes are delinquent are filed by the 
tax collector with the city comptroller of ac- 
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counts. The property may be redeemed at any 
time by the original owner or interested party 
upon the payment of the tax and penalties due. 





Taxes Paid in Ten Installments 


By F. L. Croup 
City Manager, Kingsport, Tennessee 

Taxes are pre-billed and mailed to property 
owners by the city treasurer, an appointee of the 
city manager. After the close of the fiscal year 
at a time determined by the council, delinquent 
taxes are placed with the city attorney for col- 
lection. At the close of each of the last three 
fiscal years the delinquency has been about 17 
per cent. Recently a plan has been put into effect 
permitting payment of taxes in ten installments 
with interest at a nominal rate. The plan is still 
in the experimental stage having been in effect 
for less than three months. 


Collector Calls at Taxpayer’s Home 


By L. G. Corister 
Treasurer, Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


If a letter written to the delinquent taxpayer 
is not answered within a certain time a collector 
makes a personal call, and if this official is un- 
able to obtain the amount due the matter is 
turned over to the county prosecutor who brings 
suit against the taxpayer if unable to collect in 
any other way. So far no satisfactory method 
has been found for the collection of delinquent 
taxes. A bill is now before the state legislature 
which proposes to cancel delinquent taxes more 
than five years old. 





Publishes List of Tax Delinquents 
By R. M. Evans 
City Manager, Dubuque, Iowa 

The county treasurer, an elective official, re- 
sponsible for the collection of taxes, mails bills 
to delinquent taxpayers, makes telephone calls to 
encourage payment, and in accordance with the 
law publishes a list of all tax delinquencies. Prop- 
erties on which taxes have been delinquent for 
over five months are ordered sold at a tax sale, 
the city usually buying the property. In order to 
protect itself in the collection of special assess- 
ments the city also is authorized to buy property 
on which special assessments have become de- 
linquent, and to settle with the owner for the de- 
linquent property tax as well as the delinquent 
special assessments. For several years the de- 
linquency has been about 3 per cent of the levy 
and is estimated at from 3 to 5 per cent this year. 
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With eifective tax administration as set up under 
the present state law there should be practically 
no delinquency. 





Difficult to Collect Automobile Tax 
By H. J. Gragser 
City Manager, Marshall, Texas 

It is very important in the collection of delin- 
quent taxes to have a fearless attorney who will 
push the suits for collection without delay. This 
procedure alone is responsible for the reduction 
of the amount of delinquency from approximately 
10 per cent to around 3 per cent. During the last 
twelve years as city manager of three different 
cities, I have collected over $200,000 taxes which 
had been delinquent for many years by the simple 
process of pressing the suits for collection and as 
a result have brought more citizens to realize the 
necessity of paying current taxes promptly. 

The state law is inadequate for the collection 
of delinquent personal property taxes. It should 
provide that such taxes may be levied against the 
person, firm, or corporation in delinquency at 
any time that such delinquent holds other prop- 
ery that may be attached. 

Difficulty in the collection of taxes on automo- 
biles is caused by the concealment of ownership. 
The county clerk and county assessors have no 
record of many automobiles owned by persons in 
the county because licenses are secured in neigh- 
boring counties where no tax is levied. For ex- 
ample, a certain firm in Dallas which gets licenses 
for its cars in Harrison County nearly 200 miles 
away cannot be taxed in Dallas because the asses- 
sor has no record of such cars, nor can these cars 
be taxed in Harrison County because they are 
not owned there. 





Delinquency Necessitates Levy for 
Street Cleaning 


By E. E. HacerMan 
Director of Finance, Dayton, Ohio 


In our operating budget for 1931 we estimated 
delinquent taxes to be $550,000, but recently 
have had to raise this to $677,000. As a result it 
will be necessary for the first time in a number 
of years to assess property owners for street 
lighting and street cleaning. The amount of de- 
linquency has steadily increased from $75,000 or 
4.2 per cent in 1925, to 12.8 per cent in 1930. 

A serious problem in the collection of this 
year’s taxes has been occasioned by the report 
that a bill may be introduced in the state legisla- 
ture waiving all penalties on delinquent taxes up 
to September 1, 1931. Additional difficulty is 


caused by the fact that the city is permitted to 
borrow only 50 per cent of the amount of the 
delinquency. The solution of this situation re- 
mains to be worked out, but it is certain that the 
tax laws in the state need a thorough overhaul- 
ing. I believe that the best method of collecting 
taxes is to advise the taxpayer of the amount 
due, permitting a discount of 2 per cent if paid 
within thirty days after this notice, and then 
adding a penalty of 1 per cent a month until the 
account is settled. 





Taxes on Vacant Lots Often 
Uncollectible 
By C. E. Hiccrys 

City Comptroller, Rochester, New York 


Before the delinquent tax list is published the 
city treasurer, an official appointed by the comp- 
troller, tries in various ways to make collection. 
By the close of the year 1929 he had collected 
94.3 per cent of the taxes, and by the close of 
1930, 92.70 per cent. Taxes unpaid at the end of 
the year are advertised and those unpaid at the 
end of the second year are placed in the hands 
of the corporation counsel who institutes fore- 
closure proceedings only as a last resort after 
all other measures have proved futile. Finally, 
the banks which hold mortgages insist on the 
payment of taxes. The chief difficulty is the col- 
lection of delinquent taxes on vacant lots when 
the taxes and assessments are considered by the 
owners to be more than the value of the lots. 





Prompt Filing of Suits Effective 
By Apa R. JoHNson 
City Manager, Austin, Texas 

The most effective method we have discovered 
to reduce the amount of delinquent taxes is the 
prompt filing of suits for their collection. The 
city tax assessor and collector, appointed by the 
city manager, adheres strictly to the provisions 
of the charter in opening the tax rolls on Janu- 
ary 1, making taxes unpaid April 1 delinquent 
and authorizing the filing of suits for all unpaid 
taxes after July 1. In addition, he writes letters 
stating the intention of the city to file suits, 
makes telephone calls, and utilizes newspaper 
publicity to the fullest extent. At times a spe- 
cial collector has been sent out to collect delin- 
quent personal property taxes. 

The percentage of delinquency tends definitely 
to decrease as a result of promptly bringing 
pressure to bear upon those who do not pay their 
taxes on time. Thus at the close of the fiscal 
year 1929 the delinquency was only 4.86 per cent 
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as compared with 6.6 per cent for each of the 
two previous years. However, at the present time 
legislation is needed to aid in the collection of 
taxes on personal property, especially upon auto- 
mobiles. A law requiring every automobile owner 
to produce an ad valorem tax receipt when ob- 
taining a car license would remedy the present 
difficulty. Such a bill was introduced in the state 
legislature this year. 





Letters Bring Delinquent Tax Money 
By J. H. Manwarinc 
Tax Collector, New London, Connecticut 

The amount of taxes uncollected on the last day 
of the fiscal year steadily decreased from 16.3 
per cent in 1925 to 8.2 per cent in 1929, but 
went up to 12.6 per cent in 1930. As soon as 
personal property taxes become delinquent notice 
is given of the date upon which payment must 
be made, and immediately following this city 
sheriffs issue alias tax warrants. In the case of 
delinquent taxes on real estate the collector main- 
tains a card system, writes letters to delinquents, 
sends quarterly statements, and as a last resort 
gives one month’s notice by letter that taxes 
must be paid. If this letter does not result in 
payment of the delinquent tax or in some defi- 
nite arrangement for its payment, notice is given 
that the title to the property is being searched 
and that the property will be advertised for sale 
at public auction. The present statutes, if en- 
forced by the collectors, are sufficiently effective 
to keep tax delinquency at a minimum. 





Monthly Payment of Taxes Suggested 
By Hume K. NowLan 
City Manager, Hinton, West Virginia 

Every possible effort is made to effect prompt 
collections of taxes. The city treasurer, an ap- 
pointee of the city manager, bills the taxpayers 
until they have settled their accounts; garnish- 
ment, attachment, and warrants are served by 
the police force; and tax sales are conducted by 
the county sheriff. The most effective method 
yet devised to secure prompt payment is the re- 
peated mailing of duplicate tax bills accompanied 
by checks complete except for signature and 
name of bank together with self-addressed en- 
velopes. The use of these various methods re- 
sulted in the collection, eight and a half months 
after the last day of payment of taxes without 
penalty, of 94 per cent of the 1927 levy, 97% 
per cent of the 1928 levy, and 95 per cent of the 
1929 levy. 

In order to further facilitate the collection of 


taxes I would suggest legislation (1) providing 
for payment of taxes in monthly installments 
without interest or penalty if paid on dates when 
due, (2) authorizing the city rather than the 
state to acquire title to property not sold at auc- 
tions, and (3) making less difficult the collection 
of taxes from floaters and other tax dodgers. 





Strict Law Enforcement Essential 
By Lee H. Powetr 
City Manager, Tyler, Texas 

In cases of delinquency where it is necessary 
to enforce collection, a suit is filed, judgment 
obtained, an order of sale granted, the property 
advertised for sale for thirty days, and the prop- 
erty sold for taxes and costs. Although the de- 
linquency at the close of the 1928 tax year was 
6% per cent of the total levy and that for 1929 
nearly 7 per cent, strict enforcement of the pres- 
ent law together with the full co-operation of the 
legal department will result in practically 100 
per cent collection within a short time. 





Heavy Penalty Reduces Delinquency 
By A. W. Senc 
City Manager, Atchison, Kansas 

Those delinquent in paying taxes on real estate 
are notified through the newspapers, while de- 
linquent personal property taxpayers receive per- 
sonal notices and are subsequently visited by the 
sheriff. Real estate upon which taxes are delin- 
quent is advertised for sale and bid in by the 
county. If not redeemed after three years and 
nine months it is sold to the highest bidder at a 
sheriff's sale, the purchaser receiving a sheriff's 
deed cancelling all other instruments of owner- 
ship. The fact that a penalty of 15 per cent is 
charged for failure to pay taxes on time accounts 
in part for the low delinquency rate which has 


ranged from 3 to 7 per cent during the last ten 
years. 





City Treasurer and Police Serve 
Warrants 
By Henry TRAXLER 
City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Delinquent personal property taxes are collect- 
ed by the city treasurer, an official appointed by 
the city manager. As soon as the tax paying 
period is up a second notice is sent the delin- 
quent, fixing a date upon which the tax must be 
paid and stating the amount due including the 
penalty. If the amount due is not then paid a 
distress warrant can be issued whereby anything 
the delinquent has can be sold to pay the tax, or 
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the delinquent can be sued and judgment obtained 
for the amount due. The first procedure is gen- 
erally used to collect from those who fail to pay 
upon the receipt of the second notice, the war- 
rants being served by the city treasurer person- 
ally and by the police. As a result of this pro- 
cedure practically all personal property taxes, ex- 
cept those levied on the property of persons who 
have moved out of the community and cannot 
be located, are collected. 





The Growing Tax Delinquency and Its 
Remedy 


During recent years there has been a marked 
upward trend in the percentage of taxes uncol- 
lected in a number of large cities. For instance, 
in Detroit the amount of taxes delinquent at the 
end of the collection period increased from 
$6,508,264 in 1927, to $17,183,809 in 1930, most 
of this increase coming in 1930. The Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research reports that 77 
per cent of the taxes had been collected on 
March 1, 1931, as compared with 85 per cent on 
the same date last year. In Philadelphia, the 
amount of real estate taxes unpaid at the end of 
the tax year has steadily increased from 1925, 
when it was 5.97 per cent of the year’s levy, until, 
in 1929 it was 12.95 per cent and in 1930 about 
16.6 per cent of the levies. According to a recent 
survey made by the Governor’s Taxation Com- 
mittee, tax delinquencies in Ohio have increased 
from $8,000,000 in 1920 to $36,000,000 in 1928. 
In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, the amount of taxes 
and assessments delinquent in 1929 was $29,000,- 
000 as compared with $4,650,000 in 1921. 

As a result of the survey of the tax situation 
in the eighty-eight counties in Ohio made by 
A. E. Nielsen for the Governor's Taxation Com- 


mittee it was discovered that the provisions of 
tax laws are often not observed by county officials 
charged with the duty of collecting city as well 
as county taxes. This study shows that the au- 
ditors of one-fourth of the counties in the state 
failed to certify delinquent parcels after each 
collection and to advertise these delinquencies 
in a newspaper of general circulation as required 
by law. Less than half the counties have made 
any effort within recent years to carry out fore- 
closure proceedings to dispose of lands certified 
to be delinquent. And further, in those counties 
which have attempted foreclosure proceedings, 
the sale price has seldom been as much as the 
taxes, assessments, penalties, and interest on the 
parcels sold. Although the law gives county of- 
ficers sufficient authority to collect delinquent 
personal property taxes the county treasurers of 
seventy-four counties take no legal action to en- 
force the collection. 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search concludes that since tax collecting methods 
differ so widely, the general business depression 
rather than a defective tax collecting method is 
the cause of the increasing amount of tax de- 
linquency. It is certainly true that the present 
depression brought to light defects in both tax 
laws and administration. The Philadelphia Bu- 
reau expresses the view that although the city 
“cannot lawfully allow any cancellation of either 
penalties or interest, for this would be unfair to 
those who paid promptly, it can permit a tax- 
payer to pay his delinquent taxes in weekly or 
monthly installments if he so desires. It is to 
the city’s interest to collect these taxes, and the 
receiver of taxes has the authority to accept any 
reasonable arrangement which will bring about 
that result.” 


The Problem for a Future Issue— 


A CITY MANAGER’S CONTACT WITH THE PUBLIC 


(1) What is your policy in regard to meeting the public during office hours? Do you have an “open- 
door” policy or must callers have an appointment? What per cent of the day is spent in interviews 
with the public? Describe your plan and indicate how it works. 

(2) What is your policy governing public contracts of department heads in regard to: interviews with 
individuals, interviews with the press, public addresses, and giving information to individual mem- 


bers of council committees? 


(3) Are you and your department heads available upon request to speak before civic organizations on 
specified subjects? Do you ever send to the various organizations a list of possible subjects, 
together with names of city officials and employees who would be available speakers? 

(4) To how many civic, social, and fraternal organizations in your city do you belong? What offices, 
if any, do you hold in these organizations? State what you believe to be the advantages or dis- 
advantages of affiliating with local civic organizations. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before May 20. 
The special problem for the June issue is “Council Committees.” 
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Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not 
necessarily represent the opinion of the editors. 


Cost of Government 


C. E. Rightor, Chief Accountant 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 
Sir: 

I have been reading quite a few press reports 
recently of addresses on the subject of cost of 
government. From the reports, I doubt whether 
the speakers have any very clear ideas as to 
either cost or government. I should like, there- 
fore, to have you prepare an article for a forth- 
coming issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, under the 
title of “Is the Cost of Government Increas- 
ing?” I should also like you to advise me as to 
whether you think it feasible to develop some 
sort of index numbers by which the cost of gov- 
ernmental services could be currently recorded. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Editor, 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT 
Sir: 

As to the first of your inquiries, “Is the Cost 
of Government Increasing?” I appreciate your 
asking me for such an article. I feel I cannot 
undertake it, however, at least in the near future. 
Without undertaking a thoroughgoing analysis, I 
find any number of questions arise. What is the 
“cost of government”? What “government” shall 
we consider, that is, what units of government, 
state, county, school, village, special districts, 
etc., and shall we speak of the total cost of all, 
or analyze each separately? Or is it cost per unit 
of service or activity? Does “cost” include current 
operation and maintenance, special assessments, 
and capital outlays? If only current operations, 
shall we use the Census Bureau’s figures? 

If the cost is found to be increasing, for whom 
is it increasing—public officials, or taxpayers? Is 
the increasing cost in such case to be compared 
with increasing results to the taxpayers, increas- 
ing commodity costs, etc.? Is it to be compared 
with increasing results? Is it to be compared 
with increasing ability to pay, as evidenced 
through greater national income, or the greater 
income of the taxpaying classes, whoever they 
may be? 

What are the increases due to? Too much or- 
ganization, more services, and more units of 
each? Are they the result of popular demand? 
How manifested or evidenced? Is there any re- 


lation between popular demand and the economic 
ability or willingness of the public to pay? 

Finally, what are we going to do about it, if 
costs are increasing? Is there any sign of a let- 
up? What is the trend? Have we too much 
government? How remedy this, if any? In other 
words, this subject, if properly handled, would be 
appropriate for a doctor’s dissertation. 

As to your second inquiry, the development 
of index numbers by which the cost of govern- 
mental services could be recorded and reported, 
you flatter me. I have made no extensive inquiry 
along this line, but think we are a long way from 
them. I don’t need to tell you how complex is 
the subject of governmental services, due to 
varying conditions of legislation, organization, 
and administration in our states and cities. 

For some few services, it would seem that 
index figures might be set up, but I have not had 
time to attempt it. A few years ago I tried to 
make a comparative study of the cost of govern- 
ment in Detroit and Cleveland. I spent several 
weeks at it, and we issued a Public Business on 
the subject. But the attempt was almost futile, 
because of the number of non-comparable condi- 
tions existing. 

I dislike thinking and writing negatively, so am 
sorry to have to do so in these two matters 
which you have referred to me. 

C. E. RicHTor 
Traxler’s Philosophy Challenged 
Sir: 

I am somewhat astonished to read in the April 
issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, page 128, an 
article by a city manager claiming in substance 
that service rendered rather than efficiency is the 
test of successful council-manager government. 
My understanding is that most cities adopt this 
modern form of government to secure economy 
and efficiency. It takes very little ability to pro- 
vide the public with additional services thereby 
increasing their taxes—no manager is necessary 
to do that—but to provide further services with- 
out an increase in the tax rate is where the man- 
ager is needed. Perhaps I am wrong in the prem- 
ises, but I still believe the test of a city man- 
ager’s ability is to administer his city’s affairs at 
a minimum cost. 

K. W. Davis, city clerk and manager 
Oakley, Kansas 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Installing Records for Street Sanitation 
Work 

The first complete installation of the records 
and cost accounting proposals of the Committee 
on Uniform Street Sanitation Records has just 
been made in Brunswick, Georgia, and the forms 
and instructions necessary for an installation have 
been prepared for Charlotte, North Carolina. 
During the three weeks of residence in Bruns- 
wick, the staff, consisting of Donald C. Stone 
and G. A. Moe, not only installed the standard 
units proposed by the Committee, but also set 
up unit cost standards for each activity, prepared 
a work program for the current year, and re- 
mained in Brunswick until each phase of the in- 
stallation had been tested. A complete descrip- 
tion of the Brunswick installation, together with 
all forms employed, is being distributed to about 
800 cities having a population of from 10,000 
to 50,000. 

Complete installations are now being made in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and by the end of May the 
system will also have been set up in Troy, New 
York. The installation cities in the population 
classes of 150,000 and 500,000 will be selected 
later. 

Although the Committee on Uniform Street 
Sanitation Records represents primarily the In- 
ternational Association of Public Works Officials, 
other national organizations in this field are rep- 
resented on an advisory committee. The work is 
financed and staffed by the International City 
Managers’ Association through funds made avail- 
able by The University of Chicago and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. Any inquiries concerning this 
work should be addressed to the Committee at 
923 East 60th Street, Chicago. 





City Officials Go to School 2 

A comprehensive training schedule covering 
twenty-two classes of municipal officials has been 
inaugurated in New York state by the Confer- 
ence of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials. 
The schools will be conducted in co-operation 
with departments of the state government affect- 
ed and they will be intensely practical in character. 
When the training school program is in full opera- 
tion it is expected that over 12,000 city and 
village officials of the state will be receiving 
regular and systematic training in their respective 
duties. A research program comprising forty-one 


subjects also will be carried on by the Conference. 

Other training schools for various groups of 
municipal officials are holding sessions this spring. 
In Colorado the second annual police training 
school sponsored by the Colorado Municipal 
League has just completed a two weeks’ session 
and police officers from various cities who at- 
tended the school received certificates of comple- 
tion from the University of Colorado. The 
League of Kansas Municipalities will inaugurate 
its first police training school in June. In Cali- 
fornia, the school of public administration of the 
University of Southern California will hold its 
fourth annual short course from June 8 to 14 for 
mayors, city managers, department heads, and 
other municipal employees. The sessions will be 
headed by nationally known authorities in the 
science of government, who will be brought to 
Los Angeles especially for this short course. 





Uncovering Corruption in Large Cities 

Scandal in several city governments has once 
again aroused the citizen from lethargy. Thus far 
the great Tammany tiger hunt in New York City 
has resulted in sentencing one judge to prison, 
one has been removed, two indicted, seven have 
resigned, and others are scheduled to go; a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court has vanished com- 
pletely; a policeman has been convicted and 
others indicted; and charges of misfeasance in 
office have been filed against the mayor and the 
district attorney. A sweeping investigation of 
the entire city and county government has been 
ordered by the state legislature. Declaring a 
war to the finish on rackets and denouncing Tam- 
many’s political system, a Committee of One 
Thousand held its first meeting on April 16, and 
organized to help Judge Seabury in the inquiry, 
and to see that “the remedies found to be neces- 
sary are effectively applied.” The chairman of 
this committee proposed a city manager with a 
council elected at large by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Scandals which developed recently in Pitts- 
burgh over “trick” specifications and awards to 
high bidders have led to an investigation of the 
entire city administration and an independent 
audit under the auspices of a citizens’ commit- 
tee. Civic leaders hope for the adoption of the 
council-manager plan provided for in pending 
legislation. 
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In Seattle, a local voters organization, after 
declaring the mayor to be a “tool” of the power 
trust, brought eleven charges of impeachment 
against him pointing out that inexperienced and 
incompetent men had been appointed to high 
positions and that there were irregularities in city 
purchasing. 

Atlanta also is indulging in a civic clean-up: 
two former aldermen were given prison terms 
early in April for accepting bribes in the shape 
of loans, and in the previous week a former coun- 
cilman and a former alderman were sentenced, 
the court of appeals confirmed chain-gang sen- 
tences on two other city officials who had been 
convicted of graft, and a third was involved for 
attempting to bribe a juror in connection with 
the first trial of the former city clerk who had 
been three times convicted of bribery. Another 
former councilman recently began serving a four- 
year chain-gang sentence. Atlanta is one of the 
very few large cities operating under the bi- 
cameral system. 





Budgets or Prison Terms? 

The governing bodies of all cities, schools, and 
counties in Kansas are required by a bill recently 
enacted to make and publish a budget not more 
than thirty days nor less than ten days prior to 
the date they certify their tax levies to the coun- 
ty clerk. The budget must contain an itemized 
list of receipts from all sources and expenditures 
for the preceding year together with estimated 
receipts and expenditures for the coming year in 
parallel columns. The new law also requires that 
a budget hearing be held prior to the date on 
which the levy is made. Failure to prepare and 
publish a budget is punishable by a fine or im- 
prisonment. 





How Good Is Your Town? 

In recent years, cities have grown so rapidly 
that very few citizens really know very much 
about the town in which they live. Even the most 
wide-awake citizen cannot keep pace with this ex- 
pansion, while the average citizen is either ignor- 
ant, indifferent, or placidly inactive toward his 
duties as a responsible citizen. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the average citizen is interested he 
lacks effective means with which to inform him- 
self about his town. With a view toward putting 
into his hands a set of civic tools with which he 
can get at the activities going on in his com- 
munity and come into possession of the facts of 
each, the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 
has prepared and published forms for a citizen 
survey. The Conference had the guidance and 


suggestions of a large number of authorities in 
setting up the various items in the schedules. The 
plan of work for the making of the community 
survey calls for each community to set up a 
survey committee with eleven sub-committees. 
As stated in the report (Form for Community 
Surveys, Conference of Social Work, University 
Extension Building, Madison, Wisconsin, $2) such 
a community survey should not only provide civic 
leaders of the community with a trustworthy set 
of guides for whatever expansion is needed, but 
it should also educate citizens regarding their city. 





San Francisco Adopts New Charter 

The people of San Francisco on March 26, by 
a vote of 59,219 to 45,581, adopted a strong- 
mayor charter under which eleven supervisors 
will be elected in November, to take office on 
January 8, 1932. The new charter centers strong 
executive responsibility in the mayor, with broad 
powers of appointment, budget responsibility, and 
veto; reduces the number of supervisors (coun- 
cil) from eighteen to eleven; and provides for 
the appointment by the mayor of a chief ad- 
ministrative officer who will be in charge of the 
single-headed departments of health, public 
works, welfare, finance and records, electricity, 
property, city sealer, and coroner. This officer, 
a semi-city manager, may be removed by the 
mayor on charges, by a two-thirds vote of the 
supervisors, or by popular recall. 





Three Cities Adopt and Five Vote to 
Retain Council-Manager Plan 

The defeat of a proposed freeholder charter in 
Oakland on March 31, by a vote of 37,698 to 
11,088 leaves in effect the council-manager plan 
approved by the voters on November 4, 1930. 
The charter just defeated provided for a weak 
hybrid form of the manager plan and had been 
prepared by the opponents to the council-manager 
plan. This city of over 284,000 population will 
elect a council of nine members on May 12, to 
take office on July 1. 

San Diego’s proposed council-manager charter 
prepared by a board of free-holders was adopted 
on April 7 by a vote of 22,421 to 5,764, every 
precinct giving the proposed charter a majority. 
The new charter will become effective in April, 
1932, when seven councilmen will be elected. 

The voters of Asheville, North Carolina, on 
April 21 adopted a council-manager charter, re- 
cently enacted by the state legislature, by a vote 
of 5,220 to 2,946, and at the same time approved 
the non-partisan feature of the proposed charter 
by a vote of 4,862 to 3,096. This new charter 
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will replace the commission form and early in 
May the voters will elect a council of nine mem- 
bers to take office on May 18. By act of the 
legislature, the financial affairs of Asheville and 
Buncombe county were placed in the hands of a 
board of control on April 1. 

Appalachia, Virginia, a town of 3,595 popula- 
tion, on March 27, by a vote of five to one, 
adopted the manager plan which will go into 
effect June 9 when five councilmen will be elected. 

In addition to San Diego, Asheville, and Ap- 
palachia, four other cities have adopted the man- 
ager plan since the beginning of the year: Calgary, 
Canada; Jacksonville, Texas; Dexter and Mt. 
Desert, Maine, making a total of seven cities. 
Brewer and Bangor, Maine, will vote on the adop- 
tion of council-manager charters in September, 
and it is likely that Waterbury, Connecticut, will 
receive legislative permission to choose between 
a strong-mayor and a council-manager charter. 
In Santa Monica and Oroville, California, man- 
ager charters will be submitted to the electorate 
in the near future, and the voters of Euclid, Ohio, 
will vote on a manager charter in June. Charter 
committees in Everett, Washington, and Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, are preparing council-man- 
ager charters, and the Seattle Municipal League 
has appointed a committee to study the advis- 
ability of undertaking a council-manager cam- 
paign in Seattle. 

As to legislation, a bill which would enable all 
Pennsylvania cities except Philadelphia to adopt 
the plan was defeated in the lower house on April 
14 by a vote of 103 to 91. Political leaders voted 
against the bill fearing that their control might 
be endangered if the optional legislation were en- 
acted. Bills providing the manager plan for Phila- 
delphia and for all boroughs in the state are still 
in committee. In New York, a bill repealing the 
optional city government law passed both houses 
but was vetoed by the governor. The Maine legis- 
lature passed an act permitting the town of 
Presque Isle to vote on a manager charter within 
the next two years; the voters a short time ago 
defeated a proposal to establish the manager plan 
without a charter. In Missouri, a bill which would 
have enabled St. Joseph to adopt the manager 
plan was killed in committee; in Arkansas the 
legislature passed an act which will allow Little 
Rock to adopt the manager plan; and in Washing- 
ton, the governor vetoed the optional council- 
manager bill for the reason, so he stated, that 
there were already a sufficient number of forms 
of city government to “satisfy the taste of the 
most fastidious reformer.” 

Two cities, Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Venita, Okla- 
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homa, have defeated proposals to adopt the coun- 
cil-manager plan. In Fort Dodge, a city of 
21,895 population, the fire and police forces were 
under the false impression that the plan would 
eliminate civil service, and voted against it. 

The voters of five cities have recently defeated 
attempts to abandon the council-manager plan. 
Niagara Falls, New York, on March 25, by a vote 
of 7,646 to 6,018, decided not to return to the 
aldermanic form; in Rhinelander, Wisconsin, a 
proposal to return to the aldermanic plan was 
defeated on April 7 by a vote of 1,429 to 564; 
in Ardmore, Oklahoma, a charter amendment pro- 
viding for the mayor-council plan was defeated 
on April 7, by a two-to-one vote; in Woodward, 
Oklahoma, the fourth attempt to return to the 
aldermanic plan was defeated and charter candi- 
dates were elected; and at a recent election in 
San Rafael, California, the voters defeated a 
proposed mayor-council charter. 

In Colorado Springs, a proposed charter 
amendment providing for the election of five 
councilmen by wards for four year terms was de- 
feated by a large majority on April 7, in favor of 
the present plan of electing nine members at large 
for six-year terms. 





Trend Toward Public Recreation 

On April 11, the National Recreation Associa- 
tion held its twenty-fifth anniversary meeting in 
Washington. During the quarter-century since 
the Association was organized the number of 
cities with organized playgrounds has grown 
from forty-one to nearly 1,000; the Associatior 
membership increased from 400 to 14,000, and its 
income from $7,000 to $427,000. Perhaps the 
most significant trend of this period has been the 
extent to which cities have enlarged their recre- 
ation programs. In 1929, about 84 per cent of 
the $33,500,000 spent for community recreation 
was from tax funds; public programs were mu- 
nicipally financed in 629 cities; municipally and 
privately in 168; and privately in 184 cities. 





On the County Health Front 

Before real progress can be made in the solu- 
tion of health problems, the county must be 
established as a unit of local health administra- 
tion in place of the town or village, according to 
recommendations of a New York state commis- 
sion of physicians and laymen, which recently 
reported to Governor Roosevelt. In a message to 
the legislature urging enactment of legislation on 
this point the Governor pointed out that the state 
had as many as 1,099 different local health juris- 
dictions. Under a permissive law four counties 
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in the state already have established county 
health departments and a pending measure pro- 
poses to extend to other counties in the state the 
centralization of local health services. 

The county health unit has proved successful 
in many parts of the country, according to The 
Survey. The state health commissioner of Geor- 
gia has announced that three full-time health 
units are to be established with federal drought 
relief funds; in Michigan, Senator James Cou- 
zens’ Children’s Fund has established four county 
health units, each of which covers four counties; 
in California, there are fourteen county units, 
with two more in sight; and West Virginia has 
sixteen counties enjoying full-time health service 
while eight other counties have full-time public 
health nursing service. Des Moines county has 
just established the first county health unit in 
Iowa. It will take over Red Cross and social 
service work, and the duties of city physician, 
milk inspector, and school nurses. 





Edy Goes to Dallas 

John N. Edy, former city manager of Flint, 
Michigan, has been appointed the first city man- 
ager of Dallas, Texas, effective May 1. Mr. Edy 
served as city manager of Berkeley, California, 
from July, 1923 to June, 1930 when he became 
the first city manager of Flint. The recent city 
election in Flint resulting in the election of sev- 
eral anti-administration councilmen led Mr. Edy 
to resign on April 16. The people of Dallas on 
April 7 had elected to the council the nine candi- 
dates on the ticket of the Citizens’ Charter As- 
sociation. 





Training Municipal Officials in England 

An inquiry into the qualifications, recruitment, 
training, and promotion of local government offi- 
cers is being conducted in England by a depart- 
mental committee appointed by the Minister of 
Health. In the evidence recently presented by 
the National Association of Local Government 
Officers, it was pointed out that the staff of every 
municipal department usually consists of pro- 
fessional, technical, administrative, and clerical 
employees. The majority of local government 
officers erter the service as junior clerks, while 
the professional and technical staffs are recruited 
by promotion from the clerical staffs of persons 
who have acquired professional or technical 
qualifications, from other local authorities, or 
from outside the service. 

Since there are no special openings for univer- 
sity graduates who have not acquired these quali- 
fications, they usually acquire them after entry 
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into the service either as private pupils of the 
chief officers or with professional persons outside 
the service. The N. A. L. G. O. considered it 
impracticable to introduce university graduates 
without technical or professional qualifications 
into the service by the creation of a higher divi- 
sion because such a step would choke the ave- 
nues of promotion for men of ability and initia- 
tive who enter through the lower division. 

The training of the local government officer is 
obtained in the service, and it varies with the de- 
partment. The changes in the personnel usually 
enable members of the staff to acquire a fairly 
wide experience with the work of their depart- 
ment, and some chief officers make special ar- 
rangements for the transfer of members of their 
staff from one section to another so as to enable 
them to increase their experience and provide 
against some officers getting into a “groove.” 

To sécure a chance of promotion to higher 
posts the officers must also obtain the professional 
or technical qualifications appropriate to the de- 
partment, and accordingly a great many officers 
study for these qualifications. 





Are the Street Railways Doomed? 

Widespread opposition to the details of a plan 
proposed to secure the reduction of street car 
fares and the improvement of mass transporta- 
tion facilities leaves Portland, Oregon, still look- 
ing for a method of obtaining these results. Cy 
the plea that it had promised its employees an 
increase in wages and that it was receiving prac- 
tically no return upon its investment because of 
a continually declining patronage, the street car 
company increased fares from eight cents (seven 
rides for forty-five cents) to a straight ten-cent 
fare about a year ago. The city council thereupon 
employed Carey and Harlan Company, public 
utility consultants, to investigate the affairs of 
the company and to determine upon a proper 
fare charge. 

The Carey and Harlan Traction Plan, submit- 
ted as a solution by the consultants, suggested 
that the voters should grant the company a 
service-at-cost franchise providing a 6 per cent 
return on past and a 7 per cent return on future 
capital investments, that street car roadbed and 
tracks should be purchased by the city from 
surplus earnings under the service-at-cost fran- 
chise, that the utility should be allowed to use 
the tracks free and should be relieved of certain 
franchise fees, bridge tolls, and other taxes, that 
street cars should be operated by one man, and 
that present street cars should be remodelled and 
new ones purchased. It was proposed to secure 
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a reduction of fares by relieving the company of 
track investment and maintenance costs, by re- 
moving certain taxes, by reducing operating ex- 
penses, and by attracting more patronage. 

A committee of the City Club of Portland, 
which analyzed the Carey and Harlan Traction 
Plan, found its proposals based upon many er- 
roneous assumptions and unsound principles. The 
committee found that street car patronage had 
been declining in all large cities almost regard- 
less of the rate of fare, and that the proposal to 
purchase the tracks from surplus funds was whol- 
ly impractical. Laying of pavement between the 
tracks by the city was approved by the com- 
mittee, but purchase and maintenance of the 
tracks by the city was opposed as an unwar- 
ranted subsidy of a type of transportation which 
may become obsolete. A service-at-cost plan pro- 
viding that the company’s rate of return should 
increase as fares decrease and vice versa was of- 
fered as a substitute for the Carey and Harlan 
suggestion. 

Criticism of the Carey and Harlan Plan, espe- 
cially as it proposes to increase the obligations 
of the city, has been so general that the city 
council has determined not to submit its features 
to the voters as originally proposed. Instead, a 
committee of twenty-five citizens has been ap- 
pointed to study the plan and to suggest propo- 
sals for submission to the voters. 

An interesting conclusion of the City Club com- 
mittee, based on data from large cities throughout 
this country, was that busses are becoming in- 
creasingly popular for mass transportation, and 
that there is a possibility that busses will replace 
surface street cars in the future, because of their 
greater popularity. This intimation was vigor- 
ously opposed before the Club by the street car 
company manager who maintained that busses 
would never replace street cars where a headway 
under six minutes was required. The Club mem- 
bership supported the committee in recommend- 
ing that the next franchise granted to the com- 
pany should give the city council the right to 
force the street car company to experiment with 
busses, trackless trolleys, and other types of ve- 
hicles on several of its main lines to determine 
which would attract the most patronage and 
which would net the greatest operating profit. 

The latest development is a statement by the 
company that the ten cent fare has not increased 
gross revenues and that wages are to be reduced 
10 per cent. This is vigorously opposed by the 
platform men who received only a 4 per cent 
increase last spring—HermMan KEHRLI, executive 
secretary, City Club of Portland. 


Fire Losses Increase 

The country’s fire loss of $465,000,000 for 1930 
is 10 per cent greater than for 1929, according to 
losses reported to the National Fire Protection 
Association. In addition, about 10,000 lives were 
lost in fires in 1930. The 340 cities submitting 
reports in the National Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest sponsored jointly by the National Fire 
Waste Council and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States show a per capita fire loss for 
1930 of $2.74, compared with the national per 
capita loss of about $4. This represents a reduc- 
tion under the average per capita fire loss for the 
same cities during the years 1925-29 of 10 per 
cent. Lakewood, Ohio, was awarded the grand 
prize in the contest for showing the greatest prog- 
ress in checking fire waste, and the winning cities 
in their respective classes were: Philadelphia; 
Rochester, New York; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Lakewood, Ohio; Mishawaka, Indiana; and 
Albany, Georgia. 





Centralize Functions to Reduce Cost 

The same philosophy which has caused North 
Carolina to be the only state in the union to deny 
its governor any veto power and one of the few 
which does not permit a governor to succeed him- 
self, has only recently sanctioned three of the 
most noteworthy changes in governmental organi- 
zation and structure which have taken place in 
the history of southern state government. 

The outstanding measure, the local govern- 
ment act, abolished the County Government 
Advisory Commission and created a Local Gov- 
ernment Commission, vesting this new commis- 
sion with drastic powers and supervision over the 
fiscal affairs of all local units in the state. The 
state of North Carolina—whose political history 
is characterized by conservatism with respect to 
state control of local government—threw off all 
semblance of conservatism and passed the law 
with little or no opposition. This action has been 
attributed to the belief on the part of leaders in 
the state of the necessity for curbing and re- 
stricting local expenditures and debt-incurring 
powers. In 1918, the total debt of local govern- 
ments was sixty million dollars; today it is three 
hundred seventy-five millions. 

The new law provides for a Commission of nine 
members, several of whom are ex-officio (state 
treasurer, state auditor, and commissioner of 
revenue). Actual administration is placed in the 
hands of a director designated by the governor. 
Extensive powers are given over the issuance of 
bonds and notes of local units; all bonds and 
notes are to be marketed by the Commission: 
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the Commission is charged with supervision over 
the investment and accretion of sinking funds; a 
uniform fiscal year is established and uniform 
budgeting and accounting systems are prescribed. 

A second act, a state road law, makes provi- 
sion for a radical structural reorganization of the 
state highway commission, changing the system of 
apportionment of state funds for construction 
purposes, and authorizing the taking over by the 
state of the entire county highway system, to be 
maintained as a secondary system. By one act 
the state took over approximately 45,000 miles of 
county roads, thus abolishing one of the chief 
county functions. 

Finally, and this is a matter which at the pres- 
ent writing is still engaging the attention of the 
legislature, is the definite objective or aim on 
the part of a determined group in the General 
Assembly to shift to the state the whole burden 
of supporting the elementary schools. The Mc- 
Lean Act passed several weeks ago definitely car- 
ried the policy of state support and for three 
months both houses have been attempting to draft 
a revenue bill providing for state support and the 
matter is now in conference. 

Of course, both the road and school measures 
described above, arise out of the definite trend 
to shift the tax burden now falling on general 
property. With the state levying no general prop- 
erty tax, new sources of revenue are required, and 
both the sales and luxury tax have been heatedly 
discussed. The gas tax has now been increased 
to six cents which is near the limit in the opinion 
of many. At any rate the centralization of con- 
trol over local governments, the shift of county 
road activities to the state, and the move for full 
state school support bear the earmarks of. radical 
changes in North Carolina government.—-PAuL 
V. Betrtess, Institute of Government Research, 
Washington, D. C. 





Better Health Contests 

Relieving that competition in the field of com- 
munity health results in improved health conditions 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
co-operating with the American Public Health 
Association, has conducted health conservation 
contests among cities during the past two years. 
The results of the 1930 contest have recently 
been announced, the following cities showing the 
best records for the year in their respective 
classes: Detroit, Michigan; Newark, New Jersey; 
New Haven, Connecticut; Racine. Wisconsin; 
Alhambra, California; and Chestertown, Mary- 
land. One hundred forty-nine cities submitted 
schedules in 1930 as compared with 108 in 1929. 
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Strides Toward Public Power 

The public power program adopted by the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities in 1928 has 
made marked progress in the legislature. The law 
authorizing the formation of special municipal 
corporations to own and operate electric utilities 
upon a district basis was signed by Governor La 
Follette on April 14. The proposed constitutional 
amendment permitting municipal utilities to cre- 
ate mortgage indebtedness above the 5 per cent 
debt limit has passed two legislatures and will 
be submitted to a referendum in November, 1932. 
A League proposed constitutional amendment 
providing for the recapture of water powers by 
the state has been taken over and greatly ex- 
panded by the progressives so as to permit the 
state to engage in the generation and distribution 
of light, heat, and power. This has passed the 1931 
legislature and must again be passed by the 1933 
legislature before submission to a referendum. 

The municipal competition bill sponsored by 
the League has been passed by the Assembly with 
few dissenting votes but the vote in the senate 
will be close. Although this right is possessed in 
almost all middle western states, the proposal in 
Wisconsin has been deemed very radical. The bills 
permitting the interconnection of municipal utili- 
ties and the purchase of equipment by municipal 
utilities secured by a lien on future profits have 
been engrossed by the Assembly without a roll 
call. 

A comprehensive bill strengthening public 
utility regulation in Wisconsin also has been in- 
troduced. The bill relates particularly to control 
over public utility securities, depreciation re- 
serves, holding companies, and new construction, 
and it provides that the cost of regulation be 
allocated to the utilities. 

Another bill just introduced provides for the 
creation of a “public utility corporation” which 
at first will be substantially a state department. 
Upon the theory that public utility commissions 
tend to emphasize their judicial functions, this 
commission will be given promotional and re- 
search activities, except research connected with 
public utility cases. It will discharge the func- 
tions of public utility counsel for municipalities 
and consumers in rate and service cases and, will 
assist municipalitics and power districts in the 
acquisition and operation of utilities —FREDERICK 
N. MacMILLIn, executive secretary, League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 





Recent City Manager Appointments 
George Austin was appointed town manager of 
Windsor, Vermont, on March 27. Alfred L. 
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Farmer, city manager since April, 1926, remains 
as manager of the village of Windsor. 

Ivan G. Bridges has been appointed city man- 
ager of Clovis, New Mexico, succeeding R. V. 
Miller. 

F. W. Cooke has been appointed city manager 
of Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, succeeding G. J. 
Irwin. 

L. P. Cookingham, city manager of Clawson, 
Michigan, since January, 1927, became city man- 
ager of Plymouth, Michigan, in April. He suc- 
ceeds A. J. Koenig. 

John N. Edy, city manager of Flint, Michigan, 
since June, 1930, recently resigned his position 
and has been appointed the first city manager of 
Dallas, Texas, effective May 1. 

Samuel B. Furbish was appointed the first city 
manager of Dexter, Maine, in April. He is a 
graduate of Amherst College and was treasurer 
of Bowdoin College for some time. 

J. W. Jones was appointed city manager of 
Auburndale, Florida, in January, succeeding 
D. P. Nunn. 

J. M. Price became city manager of Quitman, 
Georgia, last January. His predecessor was Paul 
A. Tanner. 

Arthur Richards resigned as assistant engineer 
of the New Jersey State Water Policy Commis- 
sion to become the first city manager of Ma- 
maroneck, New York, on April 7. He attended the 
Ohio State University, was employed for six years 
on the construction of the Panama Canal, and 
has been city engineer for several different cities. 

George R. Wade was promoted from the posi- 
tion of assistant city manager to that of city 
manager of Tucson, Arizona, in January. He suc- 
ceeds C. E. Pequignot, who resigned his position 
because of ill health. 

H. W. Wedge, city engineer of Clawson, Michi- 
gan, became city manager of Clawson on April 
1. He succeeds L. P. Cookingham, who recently 
became city manager of Plymouth, Michigan. 





Going Forward in Public Welfare 

Public welfare officials who organized in Bos- 
ton last June as the American Association of Pub- 
lic Welfare Officials will hold their first annual 
meeting in June, in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work, in Minneapolis. The 
great expansion in the amount and variety of social 
work entrusted to public agencies during the 
past. two decades requires, the new Association 
believes, an active body to promote better under- 
standing of public welfare work, to develop stand- 
ards of legislation and administrative practice, 
and to standardize and define positions that re- 


quire professional training. Some of the sessions 
planned for the conference are: public welfare 
work in large cities; mothers’ aid; public wel- 
fare administration; public outdoor relief; and 
the future of public social work. Marietta Ste- 
venson of the United States Children’s Bureau is 
secretary of the Association. 





State to Assist Bankrupt Cities 


If any municipality in New Jersey has default- 
ed for over sixty days in the payment of the 
principal or interest on any of its outstanding 
notes or bonds a municipal finance commission 
composed of the attorney general, state tax com- 
missioner, and commissioner of municipal ac- 
counts will make a summary investigation and 
direct the refunding of debts and otherwise con- 
trol the finances of the city, in accordance with a 
law just passed by the legislature. 





Doings in County Government 

County manager enabling bills “died” in com- 
mittee on the adjournment of the legislatures of 
Iowa and Oklahoma. Under San Francisco’s new 
charter, 5 per cent of the voters of that city 
may petition the council to allow San Mateo 
County to vote on consolidation with San Fran- 
cisco. In North Carolina, the legislature has 
passed an act placing all the financial affairs of 
Asheville and Buncombe County into the hands 
of a board of control—a step toward city-county 
consolidation. The proposed consolidation of the 
city and county governments of Butte, Montana, 
and Silver Bow County was defeated March 10, 
by a vote of 9,235 to 6,391, while in Georgia, 
Fulton County at a special election on April 22, 
voted for consolidation with Campbell County 
which had voted previously in favor of this pro- 
posal. On January 1, 1932, the Campbell Coun- 
ty courthouse at Fairburn will be abandoned, all 
county offices abolished, and all property and in- 
debtedness taken over by Fulton County, the 
county seat of which is Atlanta. 





New Associate Members of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 


HeErBertT L. Brown, prior to his appointment 
as city manager of Salina, Kansas, in January, 
1931, was manager of the city water works in 
Salina. 

P. E. JARMAN, city manager of Westmount, 
Quebec, since October, 1930, had served for many 
years as city engineer under former City Man- 
ager George W. Thompson. 
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